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Memorabilia. 


E were much interested in an account of 
the mosaics of the Great Mosque at 
Damascus which will be found under ‘ Notes 
and News’ in Antiquity for March. It has 
been contributed by M. Contenau of the 
Louvre, and is illustrated with photographs 
by M. Eustache de Lorey: the translation 
is provided by the Editor of Antiquity. We 
give an abridgement. 
a church, and was decorated with mosaics 
by the Sultan Walid seventy or eighty years 
after the capture of Damascus by the Musul- 
mans in 639. Up to the fourteenth century 
it was prized and restored and adorned, but 
after that Musulman puritanism hid all its 
decoration away under a coat of whitewash, 
and in 1893 it was badly damaged by fire. 
Accidental removal of a few flakes of plaster, 
however, gave hope that beneath whitewash 
and the ravages of the fire there still re- 
Mained something of the decorations 
bestowed by the Caliphs, and M. Eustache de 
Lorey, as Director of the French Institute of 
Archeology and Moslem Art at Damascus, 
procured permission from the authorities to 
clear the whitewash away. The results, in 
the form of tesserae and photographs, were 
exhibited last September in Paris. They 
were of a somewhat unexpected character— 
the decoration was proved to consist of elab- 
orate landscape designs with beautifully 
executed trees and buildings, forming delight- 
ful, and in some cases very extensive, com- 
positions adjusted with great skill to the inci- 
dence of wall space and arcading. Perspec- 
tive is disregarded ; the fanciful fragile-look- 
ing houses with their colonnades are simply 
piled one above another. On the other hand 
the foliage of the trees is treated naturally, 
even to conveying some suggestion of swaying 
in the wind. The date must be early in the 
eighth century. The work betrays inspira- 


tion from such mosaics as those at Ravenna 
and . the church of St. George at Salonica, 


The mosque was once | 





of pink or grey marble. The background is 
gold; shadows are mauve or light pink, and 
there are trees—marked as struck by sun- 
light with a bar of gold on the trunk—where 
the foliage exhibits admirable gradation of 
shading from dark green to light, and then to 
a delicate blue. The photograph shows that 
the effect of the whole is fantastic, even a 
little bewildering. Ruskin, we suppose, 
would strenuously have disallowed it, — he 
taught that representation of a building 
should not be used as decoration of a building. 


WO items in the March number of the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture 
will, we think, interest our readers. The 
first is the foundation in 1927, in the United 
States, of an Agricultural History Society. 
It is claimed that it is the only one of its kind 
in the world, and its activities are so com- 
prehensive that it makes appeal for inter- 
national support. It has two organs, Agri- 
cultural History Society Papers and a quar- 
terly review entitled Agricultural History, 
and its aim is to serve not only as a clearing 
house for information of value to workers 
in agriculture, but also as a medium for the 
publication of researches and documents 
relating to the history of the subject. The 
Journal tells us that the Society would 
welcome membership in Great Britain, 
and communications with that intent are 
invited by the Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Society, Room 501, 1358, B. 
Street S.W., Washington, D.C. The titles 
of some of the articles in Agricultural 
History: ‘ Ancient Mediterranean Agricul- 
ture,’ by Ellen C. Semple; ‘Jared Eliot— 
Minister, Physician and Farmer,’ by Rod- 
ney H. True; ‘ Egyptian Agricultural Labour 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus,’ by W. L. Wes- 
termann, bear witness to its range on the 
purely historical side. While paying tribute 
to the energy and breadth of vision displayed 
by the Society, and sympathising heartily 
with its objects, we cannot help wishing for 
a similar foundation amongst ourselves, and 
hoping that any response made to this 
inspiriting trans-Atlantic invitation will not 
have the effect of obliterating what chances 
there may be of making it. 

The other interesting item is an account 
of the success of a young pig-farmer—a strik- 
ing, indeed, a ‘‘ record ’’ success very quickly 
won, against certain difficulties—which is 
directly attributed to the training he reeeived 
and the knowledge he acquired in 24 years’ 
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attendance at the diploma courses of an agri- | 
cultural college, | 

We have often quoted for our readers’ | 
entertainment passages from the pleasant | 
monthly ‘On the Farm’ notes of Mr. J. R. | 
Bond, who has contributed this series during 
the past six years. With ‘ March on the 
Farm’ he takes his leave, and is to be suc- | 
ceeded in this work by Mr. William Lawson, 
who is Director of Agriculture for West | 
Sussex. 


N connection with its work of indicating | 
places in London in which distinguished | 
persons have lived, the London County Coun- 
cil, on Mar. 12, affixed a glazed-ware tablet 
on No. 10, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W., | 


to commemorate the residence there of Sir | 
John Tenniel, artist and cartoonist. 


UR readers may be interested to know that | 
in Viscountess Wolseley’s Agricultural | 
and Horticultural Room at Hove Library, 
there is now being held an exhibition of pri- 
vate autograph letters addressed to the late 
Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, The collection 
is naturally abundant on the military side, 
but contains also a great number of auto- 
graphs of the foremost authors and other 
prominent persons of the nineteenth century. 
The exhibition will remain open till April | 
15 or 20. 


(NE might hardly think there was still hope | 

for any one with a slender purse to make | 
to himself a collection of medieval antiqui- 
ties. Yet Mr. C. A. Edings, in the March 
Connoisseur, shows us how it may be and is 
being done. The objects illustrated are | 
chiefly keys, spurs and knives, from his own | 
collection ; with a brass holy water stoup of | 
German workmanship, and a drinking-horn, | 
both of about 1500, from another. The | 
drinking-horn cost 27s. in the Caledonian | 
market; the holy water stoup—with which | 
went seventeenth century iron thumbscrews— | 
10s. in the Brompton Road. The sources of | 
most otf these treasures are to be found in | 
London excavations; though some, like the | 
spur from Carnuntum, come from far afield. | 
Spurs, it would appear, unless of bronze or 
decorated, fetch but little at sales. Knives, 
also, are fairly common, and not beyond a 
collector of modest means. 

We would note in this number the continua- 
tion of Mr. Fred Roe’s description of the 
“Old House’? at Hereford, and the first 
instalment of a discussion of Stobwasser ware 
(lacquered work made in Brunswick in the 
late eighteenth century) by Mr, Philip A. S. 
Phillips. 


MONG the wills and bequests noted in 
The Times of Feb, 18 is one by Mr, 
George Bills, of Victoria, Australia, of the 
residue of his property, after payment of 
legacies, upon trust for the construction and 
erection of horse troughs, wherever, in Aus- 
tralasia, the British Isles, or any other part 
of the world the trustees shall deem such 
horse troughs are necessary for the relief of 
horses or any other dumb animals. The 


| troughs so erected are each to be inscribed: 


‘‘ Annis and George Bills, Australia.’’ The 
testator left property valued at £9,136, and 


| of this over £5,000 will be available. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the London Journal, Saturday, 


March 21, 1729 - 30. 





On Thurfday was held a General Court of 
the Bank of England, when Samuel Holden, 
Efq; the Governor, acquainted them, That it 
was the Opinion of the Court of Directors, 
that a Dividend of 3 per Cent. might be made 
for the preceding Half-year; which Queftion 
being put was unanimoufly agreed to. The 
Governor then  obferved to them, that 
altho’ the Court of Directors had propofed 
this Dividend, they judged it incumbent on 
them to acquaint the General Court, that 
there ought not to be any Expectation of its 
Continuance; but that as often as their 
Circumf{tances enabled them thereto, they 
fhould with great Satisfaction repeat it. 
After which the Court adjourned. The 
Dividend Warrants are to be delivered out 
the 16th of April, or fooner, if ready. 


On Saturday Afternoon the Earl of Weems 
arrived here from Scotland and went to New- 
gate to vifit Colonel Chartres his Father in 
Law. 


The following is juft received from Ire 
land; where it was occafioned thus: Lady 
C—rt—t invited Dean Swift to Dinner; he 
came accordingly, but, her Ladyfhip being 
Abroad, went away. At her Return, fhe 
enquired for him; and not hearing of him, 
fent the next Day to invite him again: 
When he came, he went to make an Apology 
for his going away, but my Lady wou'd 
accept of none but in Verfe, 

An APOLOGY to Lady C—rtT—tT 
in Treland. 

[The Journal then prints the whole poem.] 
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I have just come across some curious facts 
which seem to give support to this view. The 
office of naperer at the King’s coronation was 
hereditary in the family of Hastings, Earls 
of Pembroke. At the coronation of Henry 
[IV in 1399, the right was challenged by Sir 
John Drayton, who stated (I translate from 
the Norman French of the Coronation Roll) 


| that: 


CLAIM IN 1399. 


gik John Drayton, a soldier of the time of 
Edward III, and Richard II. is men- 
tioned several times in Froissart. A fair 
amount can be discovered about his personal | 
history. He married Isabella, daughter and | 
co-heiress of Sir Maurice Russel of Dyrham, 
Glos, and had two daughters and co- 
heiresses, Joan, wife of Drew Barentyn of 
Chalgrove, Oxon, and HElizabeth, wife of | 
John, Lord Wenlock. He died in 1417 and | 
is buried in Dorchester Abbey Church. His 
will and the inquisition taken after his death 
are extant, but very little is known of his 
antecedents. His father’s name, Nicholas 
Drayton, has come down to us. He is per- 
haps the contemporary Lollard of that name, 
for whom see Workman’s ‘ Wyclif’ and the 
‘D. N. B.2 And a lawsuit auoted in 
Wrottesley’s ‘Pedigrees from the Plea | 
Rolls’ reveals that his father’s mother, 
Sarah, was sister of Alice, the mother of Sir 
Hugh Segrave, the Treasurer. On Sir Hugh’s 
death in 1387 his property devolved, by force | 
of a settlement, on his cousin Sir John | 
Drayton. 
That is about all that I can discover of | 
his pedigree, The family took the name 
from the hamlet of Drayton outside Dorches- | 
ter, Oxon., where they had some property, | 


and Sir John Drayton’s arms (Az. a bend | 
between six cross-crosslets fitchée or) were in | 
Drayton Church when Lee visited it in 1574. 
Drayton was of the fee of the Abbot of Dor- | 
chester, and no mention of the Drayton pos- | 
session of the manor as tenants, if indeed 
they ever possessed it, is to be found in the 
records. The Cartulary of Dorchester Abbey, 
which might have thrown some light, has dis- 
appeared. There seems to be no way, there- | 
fore, of tracing the pedigree farther back. | 
But a small piece of evidence, which it is not | 
lecessary to state here. gave me a suspicion | 
some years ago, that the original name of the | 

raytons was Napper, and that they were | 
descended from a family of that name who in | 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries held | 
Pishill in the neighbourhood by serjeanty, | 
= service being that of being naperer to the | 

ing, | 


| well be Sir John 


The King of Scotland was married to the 


| Countess of Mar and had issue by the said 


Countess a son John de Mar, which John came 
with the Conqueror to England, and at the 
coronation of the said Conqueror the King gave 
him the lands in Drayton, Bridecote an lif- 
ton in Oxfordshire in fee to hold by the office 
of napery and what pertains to it. Which 
John held the said office for the term of his 
life and had issue monsr. Denolde de Mar who 
was seised of the same office after the death of 
the said John Mar his father, and held the said 
office for the term of his life. The which 
monsr. Denolde had issue a son Lucas de Mar 
greatgrandfather [besaiel] of your petitioner 
and son and heir of the said monsr. Denolde 
and was seised of the same office after the death 
= his father and held it for the term of his 
ife, 

He prayed therefore that he should have 
the same office as that of which his ancestors 
had been seised. The claim was refused. 

The pedigree, of course, cannot stand. The 
Conquest story is clearly apocryphal, if for 
no other reason than that the number of 
generations is insufficient, since Sir John 
Drayton died in 1417. I know of no King 
of Scotland who married a Countess of 


| Mar, and there is no record of the Mars 


holding lands in Drayton, Bridcote or 
Clifton, the Dorchester hamlets where part of 
Sir John Drayton’s estate was. But the 


| striking point is that he should claim to hold 
| by napery service, thus suggesting a confirm- 
| ation of my supposition that they were ori- 
| ginally Nappers who held their lands by just 


A Luke le Napper who might 
Drayton’s great-grand- 
father, Lucas de Mar, occurs in Clifton in 
1278 (Hundred Rolls). Finally, the Drayton 
arms, given above, which have long been a 
puzzle to me, are explained by the alleged 
descent. For they are precisely the arms of 
the ancient Earls of Mar even to the tinc- 
tures. 

I should be grateful for any comment on 
this puzzling matter from one of your Scot- 
tish genealogical readers. I may add, though 
I suppose it is scarcely relevant, that the 
Scottish family name Napier is believed to be 
a form of Napper. 


such service. 


E. St. Joun Brooks. 
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RIDER’S BRITISH MERLIN FOR 
1732. 
FRIEND of ‘N and Q.’ has placed in 


my hands, for description in its pages, 
a copy of Rider’s British Merlin for the year 
1732. It is mounted leaf by leaf on stout 
paper giving a broad margin at foot, inter- 


leaved also, as far as the calendar runs, and | 


supplied with eight blank leaves at the 
beginning and end. The whole is bound in 
a neat parchment cover, coloured a_ dull 
green, with a flap and fastening and pockets 
inside, and measures 6} ins. by 3 ins. 

On the first leaf is written in a contem- 
eres hand the name ‘‘ Worthington,’’ and 

eneath it, in fainter ink with a shaky line 
underneath, al giorno d’oggi. 

At the top of the next page is the sen- 
tence: ‘‘ any thing parallel to y® rape of ye 
Sabines, ye most unjust usage of Lucius 
Tarquinus [sic] Collatinus, or y¢ ungratefull 
treatment of Camillus ——”’ 

Facing this at the top of the following 
page we read: 

Mazarin sortit de Mazare, 

aufsi pauve [sic] que Lazare, 

réduit a la necessité: 

mais, par les soins d’Anne d’Autriche 
ce Lazare refsuscité 

est mort comme le manvais riche. 

The other leaves are blank till we come 
to those within the almanac, when a few 
payments are jotted down—principally con- 
sisting of a guinea to James for wages. On 
March 18 the writer ‘‘left & lay at”’ 


different places till ‘‘29 Lay at Badney y® | 


30 at Cambrige 31 at [?].’”’ On a leaf 
belonging to September he notes ‘‘ Gave 
James a Guinea for being Robed coming 
from Lodge y® 6’”’; and in October ‘‘ Octbr ye 
31 paid James for a pt" of Buckskin Breeches 
25 shillings.’’ In December, above an ac- 


count of buttons and stuff bought, we get | 


““To C. Piggot for y® Settlement 2 guineas 
the second of De 1732 to C. Piggott for ex- 
amining my marriage Settlement 2 guineas.”’ 

The last bit of writing is at the top of the 
first of the blank leaves at the end of the 
book : 

However slight ye consequence may prove 

which waits unmarried libertines in Love, 

be from all uice divorced before yu wed 

& bury falshood in ye bridal Bed. 

It may perhaps be of interest to set out 
something of the contents of ‘ Rider’s Brit- 
ish Merlin,’ for those who have not seen an 
example. 

The title page, printed in black and red, 
runs: 


| RIDER’s (1732.) 
Britifh Merlin: 
Adorn’d with many delightful 
| Varieties and ufeful Verities, for 
| the Year of our Lord God, 1732. 
It being the Biffextile or Leap- 
| ear: 
Fitted for all Capacities within the 
Iflands of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Alfo Chronological Obfervations 
of Principal Ufe, 
with 
| Notes of Husbandry and Phyfick, 
| Fairs and Marts 
also 
Directions and TABLES 
for many good Purpofes. 
Made and compiled for his Country’s Benefit, 
By Carpanus Riper. 
| LONDON: Printed by E. and R. Nort, 
for the Company of Stationers, 1732. 
Each month has its calendar on the left, 
and a page of ‘‘ Observations ’’ on the right, 
The headlines of both are red, as also in the 
calendar are Sundays, red-letter Saints’ days 
and reyal birthdays. The particulars set 
out are the usual ones, daily sunrise and 
sunset; phases of the moon; signs of the 
zodiac; forecasts of weather; advice for the 
| management of health, garden and _ live 
| stock. In March the reader is bidden to 
|‘ advife with the honeft and able Aftrolo- 
| gical Phyfician’’; in April, he should 
“* Reftore the Liberty of the laborious Bee by 
opening her Hive’; in May “‘ the provident 
Houfewife, and the prudent Artifts, fet 
| their Stills on work ’’ and one should “ Rife 
early, and walk the Fields and Gardens.” 
In June ‘‘ Take heed of cutting Herbs or 
but rather gather 


| Flowers with a Knife, 
them with your Fingers’? and ‘Lie not 
unadvifedly on the Ground.’”’ July brings 
thought of ‘‘ Peftilence . . . againft it one 
fhould keep one’s chamber-windows shut till 
the sun have force of shining.’’? This allu- 
| sion, in 1732, must surely mark an old 
cliché. 

Perhaps the most entertaining pages of 
this, as of some other old almanacs, are 
those that give what is called a ‘‘ Computa- 
| tion of the most Remarkable Passages of the 
| Times from the Creation to’’ the year in 
question. 

Rider notes, among other things, how long 
| ago took place the building of London, Rome, 
| York and Cambridge; places Alexander after 
| Julius Caesar; mentions the making of the 
translation of the Bible by the Septuagint; 
when clocks and dials were first set up m 
churches; when glasing and building with 
| stone were brought to England by Bennet, a 
‘monk; the different vicissitudes of London 
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Bridge; and the first use of tiling in Lon- 
don. The pages most useful to contem- 

raries, aS most instructive to the student 
of topography and social conditions, are 
those giving the highways, routes and dis- 
tances from the several great towns in Eng- 
land and Wales, and the Fairs—the latter 
divided into ‘ Principal Fairs’ and ‘ move- 
able Fairs.’ 

The little book would no doubt not be 
brought forward as an example of beautiful 
printing yet it is decidedly more pleasing 
to the eye than is modern printing of the 
same grade, The owner has written but 
little in it, and, by the look of the leaves, 
did not often consult it. It would have been 
pleasant to know his full name, and that of 
the lady who was interested with him in the 
marriage settlement examined by C. Piggott. 


H. 


XVI CENTURY SCHOOLBOY’S OUT- 
FIT.—The following list of a sixteenth 
century schoolboy’s outfit was a chance find, 
which may be of interest to readers of 
‘N. and Q.’: 
P.R.O., Exchequer, Miscellanea 14/10. 


Septimo Julj Apparrell and other neces- 
1585 saries sent wth my _ sonne 
Thomas Jennynges into Bedfordshere to skole. 


Imprimis one newe dublett and a payer of hose 
fustian cutt 

Itm one duvelett of yellowe sackcloth and a 
payer of hose ot Carre!! newe 

Itm one Clooke of Murrey Cloth 

Itm toure payre of nether stockes two whit one 
earnacon & one yellowe newe 

lim an old frize cote 

Itm an old fize Jerkyn 

hoes: a a | 





Itm foure payre of showes new@ 


Itm two girdelles one newe 
Itm one showinghorne 
Itm two. dozen poyntes 


Itm sixe shertes newe 

Itm eight bandes foure newe 

Itm sixe payer of cuffes thre newe 
Itm sixe handcarcheffes 


Itm one newe gram 


tm one newe Tirrance Itm one sample 


Ttm an Isops Fables writing 

Ttm a Catachisme : 
tm a prayer booke  omaiiamtarconsaterc) 
tm tree quier of paper beekte 


Itm one Cordelius diologges 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


(HANGING LONDON. — Euston Road. 
“The shortest lamp-post in London,”’ 

6} feet high, outside the fire-station, was 
B 





removed on 26 Feb,, and a full-size one 
erected. Alterations to the station exits 
make it no longer necessary for the fire- 
escapes to. go over the lamp-post. 

J. ARDAGH. 


ANCIENT BRANTHAM COTTAGES. — 

Some cottages at Brantham have just 
been pulled down, which are said to have been 
erected early in the sixteenth century, for the 
accommodation of soldiers. They were 
partly tiled and partly thatched. A passage 
at one time ran through the centre of the 
tiled group, and an old Brantham inhabit- 
ant recalls the fact that they were at one 
time called the Barrack Cottages and also 
Pembroke Cottages. ‘‘ Pembroke’”’ seems to 
have been an, old-time name for a workhouse, 
and, although built for the use of soldiers, 
the building may have been employed later 
for parish purposes before being turned into 


| cottages. 


For about a hundred years the thatched 
part was used as a Wesleyan Chapel, and it 
is locally believed that John Wesley once 
preached there, but there is no confirmation 
of this by any authority on John Wesley’s 
life. 

The cottages were built with massive oak 
and chestnut timbers and plastered, and were 
supported on a base of brickwork. The 
thatched part had rather beautiful carved 
beams in the roof. There was the usual large 
open fire-place in the end of this cottage, and 
also one in the centre of the tiled section, 


| with heavy oak mantel beams about 8ft. long. 


The full length of the group was about 100 ft. 
and the tiled cottages were about 15ft. in 
height, whilst the thatched portion is 7ft. 
6ins. high. The windows were at one time 
leaded with small diamond squares. 

Several coins were found under the floors, 
one a silver coin dated 1589. 

CLIFFORD C. WooLtaRD. 


Cow MUSTARD-POT (See ante p. 83).— 

Less usual than the cow cream-jugs, 
which I have seen in silver and various sorts 
of pottery, was a mustard pot of opaque 
blue glass, made in the United States about 
the middle of the last century. It was in the 
shape of a cow’s (or bull’s) head and neck. 
The cover lifted off at a line circling the 
head from mouth-corner to mouth-corner, 
and the handle of the mustard spoon, pro- 
jecting from the aperture of the mouth, 
formed the tongue. The creator of this 
curiosity, the only one of its kind I have 
seen, probably associated the ideas of beef 


and mustard. Pavut McPuartin. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE REV. THOMAS PURNEY.—May I 
add a word or two to the admirable sug- 
gestion put forward by your reviewer in his 
generous appreciation of ‘ Essays and Studies 





by Members of the English Association,’ at | 


ante p. 162. He suggests that perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ can throw further 
light on Thomas Purney. 

I should be most grateful for any informa- 
tion, especially on the following points :— 
(1) Parentage. (2) Birthplace. (3) Place 
and date of death. (4) ‘The Chevalier de 
St. George,’ a mock-heroic poem in _ six 
cantos, published—probably anonymously—in 
1719. This work I have been unable to trace. 
If any reader can give me any information 
about it it will be most welcome. 

May I add that Purney was born 1695, 
educated partly at Merchant Taylors (we do 
not know where his first school was), and 


Clare Hall, Cambridge, and was Ordinary of | 


Newgate, 1719-1727. 
H. O. Waite. 


PAGE (See ante pp. 133, 173).—A George 


Fage was at Tonbridge School, 1720-1726 ; | 


Robert Fage, 1723-28; and Edward Fage, 
1727-29. They were probably sons of the 
Rev. George Fage, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (B.A., 1694/5; M.A., 
1699) ; Rector of Hunton, Kent, 1713; Vicar 
of Marden and Prebendary of Lichfield, who 
died 8 Sept., 1728, and was buried at Hun. 
ton, I should be glad to hear more about 
the sons. 
G. C. Moore Smita. 


| EG-TOPS AND WHIP-TOPS.—Are peg 
tops still in use, or have they died out? 
Whip-tops seem as common as ever, but their 
cousins, which required a good deal more skil] 
to handle, appear to be nearly extinct. Is 
this the experience of your correspondents? 
| Some letters, and a leading article in The 
Times of 26 Feb. last, on whip-tops, show 
that the writers appear to think these two 
distinct kinds of top are identical, 


E. H. 


ECORDS SUBSTANTIATING 
CLIMATIC CHANGES.—The following 
quotation is taken from ‘A Restitution of 
Decayed Intelligence,’ by Richard Verstegan, 
first published at Antwerp in 1605; it appears 
on p. 109 of a copy dated London 1634. 
... old shippers of the netherlands affirming, 
that they have often noted the voyage from 
Holland to Spaine, to be shorter by a day and 











a halfe sayling than the voyage from Spaine to 
Holland. 

The natural inference to be drawn from 
this record is that, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, easterly winds were more prevalent in 
the English Channel than westerly winds— 
contrary to modern experience. 

In Antiquity for June, 1928 (p. 209), Dr. 
J. P. Williams Freeman gave two references 





to sixteenth century writings indicating 


climatic changes since that period. 


“NIPCHEESE.” — The ‘ Oxford English | 
Dictionary’ gives as the first meaning | 
of this word: — ‘‘ Slang. A ship’s purser. | 


Obsolete.’’ and has the following quotation : 
1791-3 The Spirit vl the Public Journals 
(1799) I. 21 The wonderful rise of this quon- 
dam nip-cheese has made him very proud of 
his own abilities. 
_The sentence quoted is not to be found, in 
either edition, at the reference here given, 


Any other quotation bearing upon the 
change in prevailing winds, which seems to 
have marked the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, would be very welcome, 


Grorce M. Meyer. 


ORTRAIT OF CHARLOTTE CHARKE. 
—A mezzotint portrait of ‘‘ Colley Cib- 
ber Esq., Late Poet Laureat, Van Loo.pinz. 
1740, Edward Fisher fecit 1758’ (repro 
duced in Montrose J. Moses, ‘ British Plays 


| from the Restoration to 1820,’ vol. i, opp. Pp. 


and as I am collecting information regarding | 


the great public servant to whom the writer 
most probably referred, I should be very 
grateful if any one familiar with these amus- 
ing volumes could supply the correct refer- 


ence and title of the article from which the | 


above is extracted. 
Evan W. H. Fvers, 
Major. 


Wellington Club. 





382; Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1929) 
shows a young girl at the actor’s right, 
about to take the pen from his hand. Is this 
a portrait of his youngest daughter, who 
became Charlotte Charke? The girl’s ges- 
ture may allude, if it is, to the literary 
talent it was thought might enable her to 
follow in her father’s footsteps. 
Pavt McPxar1.iy. 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


'UILT-IN BATH-TUBS.—At what time 
—during the last century, I think—were 
bath tubs first built into a house as a fix 
ture? When did this installation, combined 
with plumbing for water, begin to be usual? 
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It would be interesting to have comparative 
dates for England aa America. 

At Fontainebleau may be seen a bathroom 
with an elaborate tub built for the first 
Napoleon. Such a feature could probably 
be found only in palaces at that period. 

Paut McPuartin. 

Birmingham, Michigan. 


ERSES IN HENRY OXINDEN’S 
HAND.—On a blank leaf of my copy 
of Thomas Gage’s ‘A New Survey of the 
West Indies,’ appear the following lines, in 
the handwriting of Henry Oxinden: 
re Comte, hath GAGE not travel’d 
we 


Having found Heavens paths ins way to Hell! 

And by forsaking of the Indies here, 

Got in his way unto the Indies there; 

Indies whose streets are pav’d with stones 
so rare— 

As that Hyperboles no figures are 

When they expresse them; stones of such 
bright hew wn . 

As SAINTS themselves with admiration view 

Now GAGE unto thy Countries way thou’rt 


ott 
Ses Seewand? think O thinke on salted Lott; 
Tack not about, do not looke once beehind 
bie > 1 dogs lookebacks swifter then the 
wind. 
Hen: Oxinden 
Has the above ever appeared in print? 
G. R. G. C. 


POOKPLATE OF WILLIAM HERBERT. 

—A catalogue of book-plates (ex libris) 
lists the following ‘‘ Herbert.—Wm. Herbert, 
Chippendale, signed Cole, Oxon., Sc. circa 
1750. This is the plate of the celebrated 
Antiquarian, [sic].”’ 

I have many volumes, which formerly 
belonged to my great-grandfather, the Very 
Rev. the Hon. William Herbert, Dean of 
Manchester, all of which contain a Chip- 
pendale-style bookplate, with the Herbert 
arms and crest, and the motto Ung je ser- 
vray. These have the inscription ‘‘ Wm. 
Herbert,” and are signed in the decoration, 
beneath the shield, ‘‘ Cole Oxon Sc.” 

This William Herbert, although an author 
—poet, naturalist and botanist (see the 
‘D. N. B.’)—would not be described as an 
eaten,” and was not born until 


In a reply in the correspondence on ‘The 
Naked Boy in St. Paul’s Churchyard’ (ante 
p. 105), reference ih made to MS, memoranda 
of William Herbert. Is this a reference to 
the ‘celebrated antiquarian’? What were 
his dates, and to what branch of this Her- 
bert family did he belong? 





The Dean of Manchester was a younger 
son of Henry, 1st Earl of Carnarvon. 


PD. M. 
OHN WESLEY AND TOPLADY. — In 


John Wesley’s ‘Calm Address to our 
American Colonies,’ he appears to have bor- 


rowed largely, without acknowledgment, 
from Johnson’s pamphlet, ‘ Taxation no 
Tyranny.’ The charge is detailed with 


much scurrility by Toplady, in a production 
under the title ‘ An old fox tarred and fea- 
thered.’ 

I should be much interested to know if 
any reply by Wesley, or on his behalf, was 
ever made to the accusation. 

H. J. AYuLirFre. 

28, Arundel Street, Brighton. 


COTTISH SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 
TEMP. JOAN OF ARC.—The Revue 

des Deux Mondes (March 1, 1930) contains 
an article entitled ‘Les Académies de Pro- 


vince au Travail,’ by C. M. Savirit. He 
states of the Academy of Caen :— 

le docteur Louis Boucher nous parle du 
Secours écossais au temps de Jeanne d’Arc. Ces 


Ecossais étaient venus se mettre au service du 
roi de France, par haine des Anglais, c’est-a- 
dire depuis 1421. Ils combattirent vaillamment 
a cété de nos capitaines, et plus tard & cété de 
Jeanne. 

Has this subject been dealt with on lengthy 
scale by British historians? 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, 
rixton, S.W. 


RISH DAIRY LORE.—The Dublin cor- 
respondent of The Sunday Times, in 
a recent issue, wrote as follows:—‘‘In my 
young days I was told of the custom, when 
butter-making, of putting a piece of butter 
on the window to keep the fairies away.”’ 
Ireland has always been a_ dairying 
country, and is no doubt rich in dairy lore 
and tradition. I shall be glad of references, 
Has the Irish Folklore Society any publica- 
tions that include dairy lore? 


R. HepeGer WALLACE. 


BUrtERMILK CHEESE.—Are there any 

records of buttermilk cheese-making in 
England and Scotland? and did such cheeses 
have distinctive names? There would be 
two different types, one for which the butter- 
milk used came from cream churned before 
it became sour or ripe; and the other for 





}sour or ripened cream. 


which the buttermilk came from churning 
Buttermilk cheese 
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‘ ant | 
is to be found to-day in the United States, | though music would bring out hidden 
the process being, it is stated, traditional | beauties in it. 


from the early settlers, 
R. HepGer WALLACE. 


| 


Y. 
NDON STATUES.—1. Was there spe- 


| TO 
HEEP’S MILK CHEESES. — What | L cial reason for erecting Cobden’s statue 
varieties of cheese were made in England, | 
when sheep were kept all over the country | 
and the milk of the ewes was employed both | 


for butter and cheese? I gather, from refer- 
ence to various authorities, that in the Saxon 
period sheep were universally kept, and their 
milk so used, the shepherd’s duties being to 
‘* milk them twice a day’”’ and to ‘‘ make 
cheese and butter.’’ In the period from the 


Norman Conquest to the Black Death sheep | 
it being | 


were still valued for their milk, 
reckoned that ten sheep supplied as much 
butter and cheese as one cow. 

In this period the dairymaid made the 
milk of the cows and sheep into butter and 
cheese, and her cheeses were made in three 
sizes, great, middle and small. It would be 
of interest to learn if any of these cheeses 
were made from mixed cows’ and éwes’ milk, 
or if the small cheese was entirely of ewes’ 
milk. In the sixteenth century the milking 
capacity of ewes had increased, as now five 
sheep were reckoned to equal one cow. The 
milking of ewes then declined, and by the end 
of the eighteenth century it was only done in 
a few parts of the country, surviving in 
Wales till the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. When ewes’ milk was so valued and 
used for cheese making I surmise there must 
have been several varieties known under dis- 
tinctive names in England, and I shall be 
glad of references, 

I base my surmise on the fact that I have 
compiled a list of seventy-five varieties of 
cheese made to-day in Europe from ewes’ 
milk, and I know that my list is far from 
being complete. 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 

UNDAY. — Information is desired as to 

the ancestry and descendants of Isaac 
Munday, baptized at Alverstoke Parish 
Church, 24 Sept., 1793, son, of Isaac and 
Frances, 
W. M. 


: CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN!’ — This 

well-known poem of Walt Whitman’s 
refers, does it not? to Lincoln. I believe it 
has been set to music. Could some one tell 
me by whom, whether more than once, and 
who sang it? The first line, and the ‘‘ bou- 
quets and ribbon’d wreaths’’ seem the best 
part of the piece, which, I should think, 
lends itself with some difficulty to singing, 





in front of Mornington Crescent Tube Sta- 
tion ? 

2. What is the left arm of the Washing. 
ton’s statue in front of the National Gallery 
resting on? 

H. Sato. 


OOK ON LONDON NAMES.—What is 
the best book for the study of deriva- 
tions of London names—those of the parks 
and of the great railway termini in London? 


H. Sato. 


as (HA ”» __TKA.—What is the origin of the 
army slang ‘‘ Cha” in the sense of 
tea ? 
H. Sato, 


“ eves AURATUS.’’—Petrus le Maire 
was knighted in 1624 and died in 1631, 
His bronze bust, in the church of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Lothbury, contains the inscription 
given above. What is the exact signification 
of ‘‘ auratus’’? 
IRETON. 


ESTIARIES.—Has any recent work been 
done on the subject of bestiaries? I 
should be particularly glad of information 
about reproductions in facsimile either of 
whole bestiaries or of selected pictures, but 
any notes concerning them—beyond what may 


| be obtained from the British Museum—would 








be welcome, 
R. 


OHN H. WYNNE’S ‘GENERAL HIS- 
TORY OF IRELAND,’ 1772-4. — The 
work in question was published in 2 vols., 
8vo. Where was J. H. Wynne born, and 
when? and year of demise? Did he issue 
anything beside the work on Ireland? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
[According to the ‘D, N. B.’ John Huddle- 
stone Wynne was born in 1743, and died in 1788. 
He wrote also a ‘General History of British 
Empire in America.’] 
ERENDIPITY SHOP IN MAYFAIR. — 
Can any light be thrown on the building 
thus named, time of erection, and the bus!- 
ness carried on in that quarter of London? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
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OHN JONES, LL.D., OF ISLINGTON.— | 
This author issued ‘ Progress of Human | 
Life.’ I am interested in gleaning particu- 
Jars about birth place, time, education and | 
after antecedents. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


| gr tlvapnarers RENTS. — These are fam- 
iliar enough both to students of history | 
and in modern legal work. I should be glad | 
to have some account of their origin. What | 
sort of sum would be represented by a pepper- | 
corn as nominal payment at the time of its | 
first appearance? Perhaps some legal cor- | 
respondent would tell me what are the sums | 
usually fixed for that purpose. I know of | 
10s—I believe as rent. One shilling or one | 
farthing occur as damages. Is there any | 
rule on the subject ? 

To return to the peppercorn—is it mere 
matter of chance that it alone among the 
charges of the kind usual in medieval times, 
has survived into our own day ? 
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SANTA CLAUS.—It may show that I am 

quite uncommonly ignorant, but I should 
like to be told why we speak of Santa Claus— 
with a feminine ending to the adjective— 
when the saint we speak of was St. Nicholas, 


IGNORAMUS. 


ASTROLOGICAL BOOKS OF PHYSIC.— 

A curious old book, which lacks the 
title-page but otherwise appears to be com- 
plete, has come into my possession, It 
appears to be the ‘ Astrological Judgment of 
Physick,’ and its author, Mr. Richard Saun- 
ders, to whom laudatory verses are addressed 
by Lancelot Coelson and Nathan Nichols, It 
was licensed Jan. 8, 1676/7, by Roger 
L’Estrange. How does the title-page run? 
and what is known of its author? Has the 
history of books of this type been written ? 
I should appreciate particulars. 

E. C. 


“T\OWN, LITTLE FLUTTERER, DOWN!” 

—Whence comes this address of a young 
man to his agitated heart? It is not in the 
quotation books and may belong to modern 


| drama, 


For what purposes exactly is it now | 
employed ? 0. | 
ENCH DICTIONARIES.—1 should be 


glad of information about French Dic- | 
tionaries (not necessarily only French-Eng- | 
lish) in use during the early half of the nine- | 
teenth century; especially biographical in- | 
formation about their compilers. I have 
found mention of a few names in Mr. Paul 
MecPharlin’s ‘ Library of a Comedian: J. P. 
Harley,’ contributed to The Mask of the end 
of 1928. They are Cobbett; Fleming and 
Tibbin; Dufief; De la Voye; Chambaud; 
Boyer; D’ Alberti and Laudais. 

There is also mention of ‘‘ Laveaux Dic- 
tionnaire de Difficultés.’”? Boyer Laudais 
and Chambaud are not unknown names, but 
of the others I should be glad to be told any- 
thing. 

N. 


UC AND GABET. — The great work on 
Chinese travel by these missionaries is 
well known to every one interested in China. 
I should be greatly obliged by bibliographical | 
particulars of it. Has not a new édition | 
been recently published or projected? Have | 
any articles upon it recently appeared? I 
should be glad to know in what points modern | 
knowledge would principally correct the | 
authors, 
_ Further, any biographical details concern- | 
ing the authors would be very welcome. | 


CEH. | 





W. & @: 


EFERENCES WANTED.—Could any one 
1 kindly supply the references for the follow- 
ing :— 

1.—“‘ 1 like my het glossy ” (a saying, I 
believe, of Queen Victoria’s. Where recorded?) 

2.—*‘ Once is never ” (I have seen this quoted 
as a Jesuit saying. What might be original 
language or form?) 

3.—Boni sunt nescio quo modo tardiores. 


F. 


UTHORS WANTED.—I should be glad if 
some of your readers could let me know 
where the following come from: 
1. ‘No time for lamentation now, nor much 
more cause.” 
2. ‘I have heard the shout 
Of the victors coming out 
Up the steep sides of the world.’ 
The latter is given from memory, and is 
inexact, but near enough, to be recognised by 
any one who knows the original poem. 


G. i. B. 


3. Can any reader tell me the name of the 
author of 
“Thou fool! to seek companions in a crowd! 
Go to thy room, and there, a thy knees 
Before thy bookshelves, humbly thank thy 


God 
That thou hast friends like these. 


W. R. Davies. 
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: Replies. : 


GWINNETT. 


(cl. 74; cli. 56; clii. 218; clvii. 404; 
elviii. 100, 132). 


JOHN Rainsford, of Shurdington (3 miles 

south of Cheltenham) was the great- 
grandfather of William Rainsford, who pur- 
chased the manor of Gupps Hill near Tewkes- 


bury in 1707; he was the grandfather of John | 


Rainsford who founded the Rainsford family 
in South Carolina, U.S.A. John Rainsford, 
described as the elder, in his will dated Aug. 
16, 1624, of Great Shernton (Shurdington) 
and proved at Gloucester, 30 July, 1625, 
makes ‘‘ my good friends George Gwinett and 
Thomas Townsend overseers.”’ 

His son, John Rainsford (Wheler) of 
Ashelworth, (about 7 miles north-west of 
Shurdington) in his will ‘‘ nominates con- 
stitutes and appoints my two brothers-in-law 
Edmond Townsend and Thomas Surman exe- 
cutors of this my last will.’”’ Proved at 
Gloucester, 17 July, 1635. (The name of 
Townsend appears in the Parish Register of 
Clifford Chambers). 

The Manor of Badgworth was granted to 
Sir John Brydges of Sudeley Castle, Winch- 
comb, in the fourth year of Queen Mary. Sir 
John Kenedy, a Scot, married Elizabeth 
Brydges, daughter of Giles, Lord Chandos, 
who was Lord of Badgworth, 15th Elizabeth, 
and was the grandson of Sir John 1st Lord 
Chandos, so created 30 April, in the first year 
of Queen Mary. He died 1566, and was 
buried at Sudeley. (See ‘ Gloucestershire 
Visitations,’ p. 237). 

George Gwinnett, who was overseer of the 
will of John Rainsford, Shurdington, mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of William Law- 
rence of Shurdington. These Lawrences were 
a branch of the Lawrences of Sandywell Park 
near Andoversford. Their grandson was 
George Gwinett of Shurdington, who married 
Mrs, Sarah Browne of Cumberwood Tirely, 
near Ashelworth, 14 May, 1674 (Phillimore’s 
Parish Registers, vol. xiv. p. 44). 

George Gwinett, junior, who signs a deed 
1717, may be identified with Mr. Gwinett, 
who was lord of Down Hatherly (near Shur- 
dington) 1700, and also lord of Badgeworth, 
1712; and is probably identical with George 
Gwinett, gentleman, who died 10 March, 
1733, aged 73, and was buried in the Dissen- 
ters’ burial-ground, Barton Street, Pains- 


wick. Later Mrs. Chester was lord. Thomas 


' 


| 





Chester of Knole married 1st Henrietta, only 
daughter of Henry, Earl of Suffolk and 
Bindon, by Penelope, daughter of the Earl of 
Thomond. In 1735 he married 2ndly the 
widow of George Gwinnett, esquire, of Shur. 
dington (See Rudder’s ‘ Gloucestershire ’), 
The Rev. Samuel Gwinnett, LL.D., the 


| Vicar of Down Hatherley, Glos., and incum- 








bent of St. Nicholas, Gloucester, in 1775, 
married Ann, daughter of Fulke Emes, ob, 
1768. See ‘ Gloucestershire Visitations.’ 

From St. Michael’s Parish Register, 
Gloucester, we extract the following: 

1713 Mary, d. of George and Anne Gwinnet, 
bapt. 26 June. 

1714 Elizabeth, d. of George Gwinnet, bapt. 
23 June. 

1715 George, s. of George and Anne Gwinnet, 
bapt. 13 Oct. 

1717 Anne, d. of George and Anne Gwinnet, 
bapt. 5 Sept. 

1719 William, s. of George and Anne Gwinnet, 
bapt. 11 April. 

1728 Henry Gwinnet and Martha Jones of 
the Lea, mar. 24 Feb. 

— Mr. Gwinnett (Sword-bearer), bur. % 
ep, 
1739 Mr. George Gwynnet, bur. 24 April. 

The living of Shurdington is annexed to 
the vicarage of Badgeworth. The church con- 
tains a memorial to George Gwinnett, ob. 
1604, and to William Lawrence, ob. 1682. 
There are other memorials to the Gwinnett 
and Gough families. The Church Register 
dates from 1559. 

John Hancock and Robert Morris, two out 
of five who were associated with Button 
Gwinnett in signing the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, and whose signatures 
also appear to a letter, containing an order 
issued July 12, 1776, were most probably 
near neighbours or closely related to the 
family of Gwinnett in Gloucestershire. The 
barn in which the letter was found was burnt 
down two days later. 

In the deed dated 1728, referred to by Mr. 
G. Hitper Lissis, appears the name of 
Gwinnett Freeman. Thomas Freeman, of 
Eberington (about a mile from Broad Camp- 
den), married Alice, daughter of — Hancock. 
Francis Greville, of Charlton Kings, Chel- 
tenham, married Mary, daughter of John 
Rainsford, lord of Great Tew. Their son, 
Giles of Charlton Kings, married Freeman 
of Batsford (‘ Gloucester Visitations,’ p. 70). 

John Prowze, of Slaughter, married Jane 
Rainsford, daughter of Charles of Clifford 
Chambers, and their son Henry, married 8 
daughter of Freeman. (‘ Glos. Visitations,’ 
p. 137). 

William Stratford, of Farmcote, married 
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a daughter of Freeman. (‘ Glos. Visita- 
tions,’ p. 157). 

Sarah, daughter of William Rainsford, 
lord of the Manor of Gupp’s Hill, married 
Joseph Stratford, circa 1700. 

The will of William Barnes, dated 22 Aug., | 
1621, who had married Elizabeth, daughter | 
of Robert Parry and the relict of Hercules | 
Rainsford, leaves to Mr. Freeman of London | 
one half of 162 chilver of lambs (ewe-lambs) | 
and one half of 170 theaves (ewe lambs, 1 | 
year old) depasturing in his ground at Taul- | 
ton (about 5 miles north-east of Batsford | 
Park and 4 miles south-east of Eberington), | 
where in the seventeenth century a branch | 
of the Rainsfords were living. | 

The chief seat of the Freemans was Bats- | 
ford Park, Moreton-in-the-Marsh. Lord 
Chancellor Freeman was buried at Batsford 
in 1710. The family is now represented by 
the Freeman-Mitfords, Earls of Redesdale. 

The chief seat of the Hancocks or Hand- 
cocks was Twyning Manor (3 miles north of 
Gupps Hill). In the vestry of the church | 
is an inscribed monumental slab to the 
Hancock family, with the dates 1674, 1676, 
and 1717. The family is at present repre- 
sented by the Barons Castlemaine of Moy- 
drum Castle Athlone, Ireland, whose arms 
are, Ermine on a chief sa, a dexter hand | 
between two cocks arg, armed, crested, and 
jellopee, gu. These are similar to those | 
borne by the Hancocks of Twyning. 

The following probably has reference to | 
the second name, Robert Morris. In the} 
will of Robert Rainsford of Chipping Camp- | 
den, dated July 15, 1695, probate is granted | 
to John Rainsford, the nephew by the 
brother, and he is described as of Badgworth, 
Co, Glos., ‘‘ Vestiar.’? The inventory in- 
cludes a lease of a messuage close and quarter 
yard land at Berrington .Campden granted | 
by Edward Viscount Campden for 80 years, | 
for lives of the said R. Rainsford and Ann 
wife of Samuel Foulkes and Mary his daugh- 
ter. His sureties are Ephraim Rainsford of 
Badgeworth and Joseph Morris. In_ the 
Clifford Chambers Register, in 1697, there 
1s recorded a marriage of ‘‘ George Morris 
of Clifford and Elizabeth Riland.”’ 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


HE HISTORY OF TEA (clviii. 169).— 
Tt would take up far too much space 
to discuss the origin of ‘‘ green Hyson,”’ but 














Niefly, this is a variety of green tea as 
distinouished from another kind called 
Gunpowder.” Green Hyson is the leaf 


dried and ‘‘ fired’’ in copper pans, in the 
ordinary way; Gunpowder being rolled into 
small pellets, like large-grained gunpowder, 
hence the name. 

Neither kind is much used now, for, dur- 
ing the war, when tea was strictly rationed, 
and we had only ‘‘ controlled tea,’? many 
of these ‘‘ fancy’’ varieties went out of use, 
the sale of them being prohibited. Again, 
some vigilant food inspector somewhere, 
in the pursuit of his lawful calling, dis- 
covered that a minute and _ infinitesimal 
portion of some artificial chemical colouring 
had been microscopically found in a sample 
of green tea bought in some obscure corner 
of the British Isles, and the case having 
been duly reported in the public press, gave 
a set-back to the sale of it. In addition, 
through absence of ‘‘ blending,’’ this and 
similar sorts of ‘‘ curious’’ teas were driven 
from the market during the war, and many 
people have not since returned to them, 
whereas, at one time, many a_ housewife 
would always prefer ‘‘ just a little green with 
it, please.’’ 

As to the term ‘‘a dish of tea,’’ this 
usually referred to the days when tea-cups 
had no handles; when these were introduced, 
the term ‘‘ cun”’ came into fashion, and the 
same applies to a ‘‘ dish of coffee.’’ 

In many households tea is still made in the 
parlour or drawing-room, although not so 
much as in earlier times, and many very 
high personages still delight in making their 
own tea, the equipage being of course pre- 
viously provided. E. E. Newron. 

Twinings’, 216, Strand, 


Hyson, from the Chinese hsi-ch’un, mean- 
ing ‘‘ bright Spring,’’ is the name of a green 
tea which has been known in this country for 
two centuries at least. Early picked Hyson, 
known as ‘‘ Young Hyson”’ or uchain, 
‘before the rains,’’ is a fine green China 
tea of better quality. It consists of the leaf- 
buds and the first leaves picked in April, and 
gives a clear, pale liquor, somewhat pungent 
and of strong, sharp flavour. Carefully 
selected Hyson tea, flavoured by the addition 
of leaves of the sweet-scented olive (Olea 
fragrans) is known in the trade as ‘‘ Gun- 
powder.”? It yields a clear, pale-straw 
coloured liquid, with delicate flavour but in- 
clining to be bitter. Other Hyson teas are 
““Feong Mee,” ‘‘Sow Mee,’ and ‘‘ Ping- 


” 
suey. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


In an out-of-the-way inn in the Highlands 
of Scotland in the year 1895, I had handed to 
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me a small basin of tea, with the words— 
“here a dish of tea to ye.’’ Moreover, in 
Scotland to-day, the cups, saucers, and plates 
used at the tea meal are always called the 


tea dishes. 
H. T. Waite. 


E ROCKING CHAIR IN THE 
UNITED STATES (clviii. 99, 142).—In 
‘The Rocking-Chair: An American Institu- 
tion,’ by Walter A. Dyer and Esther Stevens 
Fraser (The Century Company, New York 


and London, 1928), an authoritative work on | 


the subject, it is stated, ‘‘ We have had 
rocking-chairs, in this country, since 1774 at 
least, whereas no foreign rocker of a date 
prior to 1840 can be found.’’ The illustra- 
tions in the book show that the earliest chairs 
of this type were converted from the station- 
ery sort by the adidtion of rockers to the 
egs. 

It is true that rocking-chairs are now seen 
only in old-fashioned or artfully old-fash- 
ioned American homes where antiques are 
used, or where comfort is wanted but uphol- 


stery is not, as on exposed porches or in sum- | 


mer homes. 

When cushioned and upholstered chairs 
were not common, the rocking-chair, by 
affording an easy backward tilt (and straight- 
backed wooden chairs must have been at times 
too hard even for our straight-laced ancestors) 
gave some degree of comfort. The rocking 
motion perhaps was soothing; hence rockers 
on a cradle too. But rockers take space, and 
in cramped modern rooms are banished, 

One of the most influential causes for the 
disappearance of the rocking-chair in Amer- 
ica was the vogue for ‘‘ period’’ furniture. 
A rocking-chair in a Spanish or Italian or 
Loujs XIV room would obviously be out of 
place. 

Pavt McPuartin. 

Birmingham, Michigan. 


OVING PICTURES IN 1802 (clviii. 115, 
177).—Under the caption ‘ Predecessors 

of the Cinema,’ at cliii, 136, I made a simi- | 
lar query about the eighteenth-century mov- | 
ing pictures of the showman Fawkes. There | 
was no reply suggesting what these may have | 
been. Although Fawkes, in association with | 
Edward Pinchbeck, showed what seem to be | 
marionettes in 1734—a show ‘“‘ consisting of | 
large artificial wax figures five foot high, | 
which have all the just motions and gestures | 
of human life’’ (quotation from an old | 
bill reprinted by Thomas Frost: ‘The Old | 
Showmen and the Old London Fairs,’ 2nd 

ed., London, 1875, pp. 123-4), and was still 


, Smart, were of the latter kind, 


| exhibiting them at the fairs in 1742 (op, 
| cit, pp. 143-4)—his motion pictures of 1727 
appear to have been not true marionettes, 
but figurines moved by machinery, and inci- 
dental to a scenic background. These shows, 


| still familiar to-day, are given the name 
| theatrum mundi in Middle Europe. 


Like 
the 1727 examples (see ‘ Two Hundred Years 
Ago: From Mist’s Weekly Journal,’ cliii, 
38), the contemporary ones often display 3 
group of artisans at work, each repeating his 
particular gesture endlessly, or musicians 
playing, or ships sailing and parades march- 
ing. In America the department stores make 
a feature of such animated scenes in their 


_ display windows at the Christmas season. 


Moving pictures may be either two- or 
three-dimensional. While those of Fawkes, 
and probably the ones seen by Sir George 
ictures 
painted in the flat, with flat movable parts 
moved upon them by clockwork (the rocking 
ship of the lunette over clock-faces is a simple 
example) were, and perhaps are still bein 
made, with great ingenuity. Chapuis an 
Gélis ‘Le Monde des Automates,’ Paris, 
1928, vol. i, pp. 319-32, describe and illus- 
trate several. 

These moving pictures, entirely mechanical 
(and Fawkes’s orchestra had a music-box 
attachment, making it a sound movie!) were 
the true predecessors of the cinema. The 
puppet shows, which in the Elizabethan era 
were called ‘‘ motions,’’ were animated by 
human manipulators. They fulfilled the 
function of the cinema by giving a cheap and 
popularized sort of drama, but at any rate 
they were not mechanical. 


Pavut McPuHartin. 


REAMS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(clviii. 134, 177).—Several questions sug- 
gest themselves with regard to poets’ dreams. 
First and most important: When a poet 
writes a poem and gives it ‘‘a Dream”? for 
title, did he really dream anything? There 
is ‘written evidence to show that ‘ Kubla 
Khan’ was the result of a dream, brought 
on by the use of opium, and that the poem 
would have been longer had not someone 
unfortunately called—perhaps a tradesman 
with an unpaid bill—and chased away all 
recollection of the vision from the poet's 
memory. But did Tennyson really see in ? 
nocturnal vision the ‘Dream of Fair 
Women’? There is an attempt at classify- 
ing the heroines that excites suspicion, for 
we associate chaos with dreamland, and there 
is also in the poem a wealth of picturesque 
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and historical detail that could hardly have 
found its way into the brain of anyone under 
the bedclothes, 

Again, is a vision to be regarded as a 
dream? And is there any essential differ- 
ence between a daydream and a dream? Day- 
dreams vary in kind, but to judge by the 
specimen provided by Shelley in ‘The Tri- 
umph of Life’ a daydream is a dream of daz- 
dling splendour, somewhat confused, and 
obscure in meaning. It is safest perhaps to 
regard the poet when he is a dreamer as a 
being sut generis, for who would compare the 
poet’s recorded dream, gorgeous in colour as 
a Tintoretto, suave and harmonious as a 
painting by Lorraine, with his own poor little 
dreams, absurd, illogical, incomprehensible, 
and not infrequently accompanied with night- 
mare? Undoubtedly the poets give to the 
word ‘‘ dream ”’ a wide significance. 

Some of the dreams of the poetry of the 
nineteenth century are, of course, pure fic- 
tion. Boccaccio may or may not have de- 
clared that the murdered Lorenzo appeared 
in a dream to Isabella, but Porphyry never 
melted into Madeleine’s dream in the way 
described by Keats, for both are imaginary 
beings. Nor is it easy to believe that Endy- 
mion, lulled to sleep upon Mt. Latmos,saw the 
moon stoop and kiss him. There may be 
some foundation in fact for the veiled maiden, 
who appeared in a dream to the poet in 
‘ Alastor.’ It is natural to suppose that the 
poet was Shelley, and Mrs. Shelley says as 
much, but the poet in ‘Alastor’ died, because 
he could not get a second glimpse of the beau- 
tiful shape, on which he had fixed his affec- 
tions, whereas the real Shelley always had 
a Harriet, 


wherewith to console himself. Longfellow 








| 


| 


produced a ‘ Slave’s Dream,’ which pleases | 
by its tropical scenes and pathetic charm, | 


but the poem is clearly an invention. Tenny- 
son dreamed that there would be Spring no 
more, an idea that might very well occur at 
times in a dream or otherwise to any native 


| 
| 
| 


of Great Britain; a clerk, whom he sends to | 


the seaside with his wife and baby, has a 
“seadream ’’ there, full of allegorical imag- 
ery and moral significance. 
in the poem itself to show whether ‘ The 
Blessed Damozel’ is an account of a dream, 
but ‘Love’s Nocturn’ should find a place in 
any anthology of dreams. No more subtle 
and beautiful vision of dreamland has ever 


n granted to any youthful poet, asleep on | 


4 summer eve by haunted stream. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
Authors’ Club, Whitehall. 


| 
| 
| 


A NOON-DAY GUN (clvii. 263, 302, 319, 
336, 358, 410, 430, 447, 464; clviii. 15). 
—I found a curious instance of the noon-day 
gun in poetry. The German poet Christian 
Morgenstern has in his book ‘ Melancholie’ 
(Berlin, 1921) some ritornelles from Fiesole, 
and there is also this charming little poem 
Zwolfuhr-Schuss. 
blitzt Mittag schon, indes das Ohr 
im Vormittag gedulden muss. 
Orro F, BaBier. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia, 


HAVING THE HEAD (clvii. 298).—The 
subjoined extracts from the correspond- 
ence of the Rev. George Fothergill (b. 1705; 
Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, 
1751; Vicar of Bromley in Kent; d. unmar- 
ried 1760) may be of interest as showing 
some of the customs in connection with the 
hair in the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was the son of Henry Fothergill 
of Lockholme, in Ravenstonedale, Westmor- 
land, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Fawcett of Rottonmoor, Westmor- 
land, and the letters in question are ad- 
dressed from Oxford, where he had gone in 
1722, to his parents. 

In Lent, 1730, he writes— 

Your mentioning my proposal of cutting off 
my hair as a turning away from God, gave me 
great concern—I hope upon second thoughts, 
you will not be inclined to think so hardly of 
a practice so almost universal. I cannot but 
think matters of dress, abstracting from the 
foppery or extravagance of them, to be of an 
indifferent nature, and, in indifferent things all 
the casuists I have met with say, that a defer- 
ence is due to custom, and the reasonable expec- 
tations of others. ... And I am not therefore 


Dem Au 
Sich noc 


a Mary, an Emily or a Jane, | ashamed to say, that one reason for my re- 


questing your consent was that I might appear, 
in some measure, like those of my own standing 
and degree, and to be able to appear among 
them without being taken notice of to my dis- 
advantage. ...I have not yet cut off my hair 
but having these reasons, and other induce- 
ments, and at the same your leave, ’tis probable 
TI may do it sometime this spring. 


The writer, it will be noted, 


twenty-five years of age. , 
The juniors of the College (Queen’s), it is 


was then 


There is nothing | caid, bestowed on him the nickname “‘ Snod,”’ 


probably with reference to the disappearance 
of his locks, 

A further letter dated from Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, July 14, 1730, contains the 
words: ‘‘ You will, I hope, receive by carrier 
my night-gown, and a wigg which was made 
of my own hair.’’ 

See ‘The Fothergills of Ravenstonedale: 


'Their Lives and Their Letters,’ transcribed 
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by Catherine Thornton and _ Frances 
McLaughlin (1905). 


H. Askew. 


HE REV. LOUIS DUTENS (clviii. 79; 

s.v. ‘ §’il crache il est perdu ’’).—The real 
name of this eccentric cleric was Duchillon, 
and he was born at Tours in 1729. 
a F.R.S. and held the post of Historio- 
grapher to the King (George III). See s.v. 
‘ Historiographer Royal’ (clv. 389, 445; clvi. 
14). He was also a honorary member of the 
French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres. 


of Northumberland he was appointed to suc- 
ceed the Rev. C. Dodgson, the grandfather 
of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,’’ as Rector of Elsdon, 
when Dodgson resigned the living in 1765. 
It was held by the French clergyman till his 
death in London, 3 May, 1812. His suc- 
cessor was Archdeacon Singleton, grandson 
of the celebrated antiquary Captain Francis 
Grose. 

Elsdon was not an attractive place to live 
in for a person of the temperament of the 
French Rector. Of it a local poet George 
Chatt wrote: 

Hae ye ivvor been at Elsdon 

The world’s unfinish’d neuk 
It stands amang the hungry hills 
An’ wears a frozen leuk 

The Elsdon folks like diein’ 

At ivvory stranger stare; 

An hather broth an’ curlew eggs 

Yell get for supper there. 

(Stegs=ganders; hather=heather). 


stegs 


foreigner was not viewed very favourably by 
the parishioners, who professed not to under- 
stand a single word of his sermons. 

He overcame the prejudice which had been 
roused against him by a very judicious pro- 
cedure. He invited the disgruntled ones by 
word of mouth to dine with him on a certain 
day, and pretended great surprise when at 
the hour appointed they assembled to a man. 
One of them asked the parson if he had not 
in person invited them to dine with him. 
‘Oh yes!’’ returned the clerical humorist, 
‘*Oh yes! my very goot friend. I did invite 
you, and you, and you to my dine; but you 
all say, every one of you say, you no under- 


When I preach you from my pulpit you no 

understand my speak, but when I invite you 

to my goot dine, you very well understand! ”’ 
H. Askew. 

*““ DOBOT”’ (clviii. 168).—This word has 

been popularised through Karel 









Through the influence of the then Duke | 


As was quite natural the appointment of a | 


; Capek’s satirical drama “ R. U. R.’’ (Ros. 

| sum’s Universal Robots). A robot is an arti- 

ficial contrivance of limited human powers, 
devised to perform the routine drudgery of 

| factory and office. 

| The root is Czechoslovak 


rob (Russian 
| rab), slave, thrall; hence robota, soccage, 
| drudgery; robotitz, to perform  soccage, 
| labour, drudge; robotny, drudging, toilsome, 
| Francis P. Marcuant, 

| This word is derived from the Czech robit 
| meaning ‘‘work,’’ and came into genera 
| use in this country in 1923, when Karel 
Capek’s fantastic play ‘R. U. R.’ was pro- 
duced at St. Martin’s Theatre (24 April, 
1923). ‘R. U. R.’ (Rossum’s Universal 
Robots) deals with the discovery of, and 
| experiments with, a formula by which 
human beings, perfect in all ways except for 
lack of soul, are manufactured by the thou- 
sand. These perfect automata are termed 
| ‘‘ robots,’’ and the name is now applied 
| loosely to any mechanical device which may 
| be termed almost human, or to any mechan- 
ical method which takes the place of human 
beings. 





ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| VicKERMAN (clvili. 171).—The only one 
of this name I have noticed is Henry 
| Vickerman, of Fraysthorpe in Yorkshire, 
whose dau, and co-heir Anne married Robert 
Carleill of Sewerby, Co. York. The latter 
was bapt. 1665 and died in 1685. This may 
afford a clue to the Henry of 1771. 
R. S. B. 


LIES FAMILY (clviii. 170). — Samuel 
Clies, an Oporto merchant, married 
Elizabeth dau. of Joseph Watkins of London. 
The latter was born in 1702 and died in 1790. 


R. S. B. 


GLEMENTINA JACOBINA SOBIESKI 

STUART (clviii. 169).—There is a monu- 
ment in Colaton Raleigh Church, Devon, to 
Clementina Sobieski Allen, formerly of 
Essex, who died in 1820, aged 86. This lady 
must have been born in 1734. It is obvious 
that the Christian names were assumed late 
in life. Charles E. L. P. C. “‘ Stuart’ 
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had a third daughter, Clementina, a Passion- 


| Francis SKEET. 


| S. M. S.’s query would have been sim- 
| plified had he given the date of burial; but 
| I suggest the lady he mentions was identical 
| with Clementina, youngest daughter of 
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Charles Stuart Hay Allen (otherwise | to a jester while an angel took his form and 


Stuart). His father Thomas was 


the | place as king. 


Both these poems are, of 


adopted son of Admiral Charles C. Allen, | course, modern, but they are understood to 


but was probably actual 
Charles Edward Stuart by his wife Louisa 
yon Stolberg-Gueldern. Charles Edward’s | 
father was Prince James Francis Edward | 
(son of James II), who married Clementina, | 
daughter of James Sobieski. Charles Stuart | 
Hay Allen was born in 1799, married in | 
1822, and died 25 Dec., 1880; his genealogy | 
certainly suggests that his daughter’s full 
names might have been those seen in Kew 
churchyard. 


Witrrep H. Ho.pen. 
74, Cambridge Terrace, W.2. 
{Our readers will have in mind much recent 
discussion of the parentage of Thomas Allen.] 


“BND” IN PLACE-NAMES: MIDDLE- 

SEX AND HERTS (elviii. 151, 193). 
—In the case of Church End, Finchley, and 
Church End, Hendon, the spot designated 
seems to be the end of the road to and from 
the church, where it joins the main road. In | 
each case the church is within 150 yards. 
Compare the expression used for cross-roads 
in some parts of Yorkshire, viz., ‘‘ t’four 
lane ends.’ 

H,. T. Waitt. 


()LD MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
APPLIANCES  (clviii. 152, 194). — 
Among the Sloane MSS. 
some surgical instruments, etc., fifteenth cen- 
tury, (6 ff. 175-177b). Cf. also ‘ Wundartz- 
ney zu allen gebrechen des gantzen Leibs’ 
(Johannes Charethanus), Frankfurt, 1552; 
‘Institutiones Chirurgice’ (L. Heister), 
Naples, 1749; and ‘ Nouveau traité des in- 
strumens de chirurgie’ (R. J. Croissant de 
Garengeot), Paris, 1789. 
J. ARDAGH. 
[The querist desires to thank the Curator of 
the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum for 


kindly sending him a copy of the Guide to the 
Museum.] 


LEGENDS OF ANGELS (clviii. 135).— 
" Robert Browning wrote a poem begin- 
ning: 
Morning, evening, noon and night 
“Praise God,” sang Theocrite, 
which tells a story similar to that of ‘ Sister 
Beatrice,’ the escaped nun whose place was 
taken in the convent by the Virgin. In 
Browning’s story, however, it is an angel 
who takes the place of a boy. 
Longfellow’s ‘ Robert of Sicily’ in ‘ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,’ tells the story of a proud 


are drawings of | 





king who was punished by being degraded 


son of Prince| be founded upon more ancient legends, 


M. H. Donps. 


The Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages’ contains many 
legends current in medieval times, including 
legends of angels. 

G. H. W. 


({(HEESE IN RHYMES (elviii. 64, 119).— 
The enclosed rhyme published in The 
Manchester Guardian of March, 1930, may 
interest Mr. R. HEDGER Watuace, as no fewer 
than fourteen varieties of cheese are in- 
cluded : 
THE SICK LIST. 


[“‘ Some of the most acute sufferers from the 
present bitter north-east wind are—cheeses. So 
delicate are the constitutions of many kinds 
of cheeses that they must be guarded with the 
utmost care, if they are to retain their prime 
condition.”—Health hint from the “ Morning 
Post.” ] 

When winds grew easterly and fresher 
A chill attacked our choicest Cheshire. 
To make things worse the Wensleydale 
Immediately began to ail. 
Although it looks to me a deader 
The doctors hope to save the Cheddar. 
They also do their best to foster 
The chances of the Double Gloucester. 
But no great hopes should now be build on 
The prospects of our stricken Stilton. 
For me, I play the pianola 
To soothe the fevered Gorgonzola; 
Or sing some entertaining air 
To bronchial Brie or Camembert. 
The Roquefort and the Parmesan 
are pulling through as best they can; 
But still appalling shivers shake 
The Port Salut and Pont l’Evéque, 
While somewhat meagre now and skinny 
Appears the chance of prime “ Blue Vinny.” 
Of all these invalids, the Dutch 
Alone resists the weather’s clutch, 
With hide and flavour that defy 
The worst that winter sends. And why? 
Because that lactic cannon ball 
Has got no kind of taste at all. 
Lucto. 


A. W. Bovyp. 


OURCE WANTED (celviii. 115).—I do not 
think that Seneca speaks of “ Life without 
letters”? as death. The quotation cited is 
probably an alteration of the following from 
the ‘ Epistulae Morales,’ No. 82, Loeb edition, 
vol. ii, p. 242 :— 
Otium sine litteris mors est et hominis vivi 
sepultura. 


V. R. 
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A Glossary of Colloquial and Popular 
French. By L. E. Kastner and J. Marks. 
(Dent & Sons. 12s. 6d. net). 


OMPILED for the use of readers 





able of recent additions to means for getting 
a real working knowledge of French. That 
is not merely to say that it will enable us 
to translate accurately and to employ dis- 
creetly—or refrain from employing—certain 
locutions which we may meet with in 
French talk and French books. Help of 
the kind has hardly, indeed, been adequately 
provided hitherto, and we may well be 
grateful to Mr. Kastner and Mr. Marks for 
having supplied a want: but there is more 
in it than this. An hour or two spent over 
these pages, by any one to whom most of 
the popular phrases are already familiar 
and well understood, will add something 
definite to his knowedge of the genius, the 
radical idiom, so to put it, of the French 
language. Certain details come out clearly 
in any comparison made with the body of 
English, phrases of like use and origin. Thus, 
in French the use of the ellipse is much 
more extensive than with us. In a great 
proportion of idioms some word like chose, 
affaire or histoire is to be inferred. Partly 
in connection with this, French idiom gains 
much alike in neatness, variety and force by 
the retention of inflections for number and 
gender, more particularly by the latter. 
The, on the whole, more frequent and more 
exact, use of the definite article seems also 
to make more expressive by contrast the 
phrases in which it is dropped altogether— 
and here French has immense advantages 
in its use of a, de and en. In the matter of 
what we may call proverbial imagery, and 
in stock phrases and metaphors, French 
wit, especially where the intent is coarse, 
ironical or cruel, seems bolder and more 
incisive than ours. The terms of endear- 
ment are considerably more various. The 
common nouns derived from proper names 
are, we conjecture, more numerous. 

There are many phrases, still very much 
alive, which go back to old laws and cus- 
toms and historical incidents; many, too, 
that have survived from older slang inven- 
tions. Thus La Marianne is said to be an 
“ironical nickname for the French Repub- 
lic ”’—which came in in 1849 when it was 
one of the passwords used in common by 
various secret societies. Under mendiant 
we get les quatre mendiants du dessert, 
which means figs, raisins, almonds and 
nuts, so called because their colours are 





and 
travellers, this is one of the most valv- | 





respectively those of the four orders of 
mendicant friars ‘‘ Précheurs, Mineurs, 
Carmes and Augustins.” Under reve, 
after explanation of its meaning “ strike” 
from the well-known gréve on the banks of 
the Seine comes the phrase une grove 
perlée used for a “ ca’ canny” strike. Ay 
diable vauvert (which has been corrupted 
to au diable vert) recalls the house of 
Vauvert, near Paris, in which Philippe. 
Auguste lived after his excommunication, 
and which accordingly was supposed to be 
haunted. St. Louis, to get it exorcised 
gave it to the Carthusians. Aller aw diable 
vauvert now means “to go a devil of a 
way.” Faire Charlemagne at cards means 
to leave a game when winning without 
giving the opponent a chance of revenge; 
the allusion being to Charlemagne’s having 
left the game of life without losing any of 
his conquests, and his name being suggested 
by its having once been used for one of 
the kings in the pack. For charbonnier est 
maitre chez lui they have a story of Fran- 
cis I entering a charcoal-burner’s hut in its 
master’s absence and being turned out of 
the one comfortable chair with those words 
by the man on his return. 

Some phrases have original meanings of 
rather intricate nature : thus courir le cachet 
is to give private lessons, and is derived 
from a system by which at the end of each 
lesson the teacher received a stamped card, 
and presented the cards at the end of the 
course to obtain his fee; and faire le diable 
a@ quatre goes back to the miracle plays, 
when La diablerie was the racket made by 
actors who took the part of devils, and la 
petite diablerie had two devils and the la 
grande diablerie four. L’affaire est dans 
le sac is a legal phrase meaning that the 
lawsuit can begin since all requisite docu- 
ments are now collected and in the lawyer’s 
bag. Aveu (un homme sans aveu=a man 
with no declaration to make, hence “‘ a vag- 
abond ”’) recalls the avew of land held which 
the vassal had to make to his over-lord. 

War-slang has established itself to a cer- 
tain extent in the general idiom. Our 
“brass hats” in French are Les huiles, 
superior officers being well paid. On les 
aura comes from General Pétain’s speech to 
the Tenth Army on April 10, 1916. Another 
famous phrase, (ils ne) passeront pas, does 
not seem to have survived. fRosalie as 4 
name for the bayonet is referred, but not 
with absolute certainty, to the marching- 
song of that name by Théodore Botrel which 
was very popular in the first days of the 
war. Maous is rather a curious word—pro- 
nounced ma-ouss and signifying ‘‘ pukka 
and also ‘“‘ enormous.” 

Under mon our authors notice the rather 
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curious use of masculine forms in terms of 
endearment addressed to women. It is 
suggested that this comes from baby lan- 
guage wherein is yet no differentiation for 
sex. Another point noted under the same 
word is that in the army, when addressing 
one’s superior, one should say mon 
capitaine, mon colonel, and so on, but in 
the navy one should not. 

A few borrowings actual or virtual from 
English may be noted. Gratte-ciel is a good 
rendering of ‘‘ sky-scraper.” ‘“‘ Palace ’’ has 
been adopted as an adjective with the 
meaning “Al; slap-up”’ as Un diner tout 
a fait palace. Two things have produced 
the idiom: the use of “ palace ” in English 
for a luxurious hotel and then, what is more 
interesting, a mountebanks’ slang word 
pallas, in faire pallas, which denotes the 
various tricks of patter used by a show-man 
to bring off his tricks. 

A word must be said of the plan of the 
Glossary. Phrases are to be looked for 
under the principal word, and _ cross-refer- 
ences are lavishly supplied. For all the 
more important phrases quotations from 
modern books are given; and these are hap- 
pily chosen. The literal meaning of all 
words or phrases in which it is not abso- 
lutely obvious is duly entered, and there are 
careful notes of all pertinent historical and 
other matters. We observed here and 
there an omission, and here and there felt 
inclined to raise a query, but on points too 
trivial to be worth calling our reader’s 
attention to. After an examination some- 
what prolonged by our enjoyment of the 
work our main conclusion has been that 
authors, publisher and public are to be 
congratulated upon it. 


Nicholas Owen: The Journal of a Slave- 
Dealer. Edited with an Introduction by 


Eveline Martin. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. net). 


ICHOLAS Owen was an Irishman of the 

eighteenth century, whose father, so he 
tells us, ran through his fortune, and whose 
other relations refused to ‘help him, so that 
he was cast upon the world to make his own 
way, and in 1746 began his adventures by 
a voyage from Ireland to the West Indies. 
He tells the tale of six voyages, of which 
the extreme limits are Rhode Island on the 
one hand, and West Africa on the other. 
The last voyage ended in disaster to vessel 
and crew, and in Owen’s fixing himself on 
the African coast as a trader, in slaves among 
other commodities. Evidently he was a 
man with a turn for very different occupa- 
tions from those upon which he had been 
thrown. His account of his life, carried 
forward as an amusement, shows a pretty 
good memory, and some powers of observa- 








tion. It is illustrated by drawings which— 
if we suppose him, as seems likeliest, to 
have been quite untrained—show a certain 
talent; and it reveals him both diligently 
making the most of what life offered him by 
planting and tending his garden, and prac- 
tising any new handicraft suggested to him, 
and feeling the special sort of loneliness, 
which would oppress a man with naturally 
strong intellectual tastes, however unculti- 
vated, in surroundings so terribly bare of 
anything to satisfy them. His relations with 
the slaves in which he traded are kept 
wholly in the dark; and neither are we 
shown anything of his intercourse with his 
black neighbours or those of them who 
formed his household. The valuable por- 
tions of his record are the descriptions of 
native customs, especially those connected 
with religion—the account of the Pora men, 
a Bullom secret society; the odd stories of 
Mandingo divination by means of a jointed 
extensible instrument on the plan of our 
extensible scissors; of the observations on 
the ‘‘ gregory ”’ bags, and their use (‘‘ great 
leather bags contains their witches or idols.’’) 
What he tells us about the native kings is 
also worth having. In the way of new 
matter there is not much. He mentions— 
but on hearsay—a nation of women some- 
where eastward of “ The Banta. Cono and 
Tene ’’—which all ‘“‘lies eastward of the 
Kingdom of Sherbro’’ where Owen was 
living ‘‘ and well inhabated, but by reason 
of thier barborous custums its not safe to 
go among them.” The editor has found no 
other mention of these Amazons. His notes 
on the animals he encountered are not many, 
but they include an extraordinary creature, 
called by the natives Zeatabongia, or “ yal- 
low worm,” of which he gives a drawing, 
and which, it seems, is not yet identified. 
“The natives say that this creature is very 
dangerous in case you stoop to observe it 
more plain then at a distance, it will rise of 
the ground with a very swift motion and 
grasp any part of your face that fasten on, 
with great pain to the person and can never 
be seperated without cutting in pieces. I 
caught 4 of them this evening upon a small 
bush adjoyning to my house. It’s about 5 
inches long and of a gold colour, armed with 
shar} claws risembleing these of a cat, and 
seems a dull sloathfull creature, not at all 
agreeing with the discriptian the blacks 
gives as to its motion. I have likewise 
observed that it’s verry quick in distroying 
the bush that it feeds on, haveing eat up a 
whole shrub in 24 hours to the stem.” 

The MS. of the Journal is contained in a 
volume covered in brown cardboard with 
leather back and corners. The illustrations 
inserted here as plates are drawn on some 
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of the right hand pages. There are a few 
small sketches in the text, and one of these 
(at p. 36) shows us Fogo in action, the 
editor’s note on the subject (p. 39) being a 
slip. Owen’s script, as facsimiles show, is 
very neat, precise and clear, though it 
changes its character somewhat towards the 
end of his life. He went through a longish 
period of ill-health, with alternating recovery 
and relapse, and died in March, 1758. We 
learn the date from his brother, Blayney 
Owen, who has added a few unimportant 
entries, by way of being a diary, at the end 
of the book. 


India’s Political Crisis. By William I. Hull. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 9s net). | 


THIS monograph—written, the author tells 
us, upon the basis of his own notes and 
of reports of sessions of Convention and 
Congress published in the daily press—gives 
a substantial, compact and impartial account 
of the movement, or rather the combination 
of movements, directed towards changing 
India’s status within, or separating her from, 
the British Empire. There is no attempt at | 
forming a general estimate of the situation 
and all that it involves, nor yet—save for 
a touch here and there—at pourtraying the 
men who are guiding the different lines. of 
endeavour; it is a record chiefly of plans, 
proposals and meetings, calculated, with its 
division into short sections, each under a 
heading, to form a good book of reference. 
Dr. Hull does not forget to draw parallels 
between the present Indian position and 
that of the American Colonists before the 
Declaration of Independence, and it is 
perhaps not to be wondered at that in some 
details and in some of the phraseology 
adopted, the resemblances are close. He 
points, in conclusion, to the significance of 
the crisis in India for the history of the 
world—since, if its problems are solved by 
peaceful methods it will ‘‘establish for 
posterity the greatest of historic precedents 
in favour of the peace-method as against the 
war-method of settling disputes between 
nations.” 


Poetry and the Scientific Spirit. By R. 
Dimsdale Stocker. (Rider. 2s. 6d.). 


‘here writer of this little book approaches 
both his topics from a standpoint of his 
own whence he combines them in a theory 
which leaves a good many considerations 
out of count. Here and there we have found 
hints which seem to show that—without any 





element of mysticism about him—he 


cherishes a “ gnosis,’’ and his reconcilig. 
tion of the poet and the scientist is clearly 
dependent upon something of that nature, 
The mind in whom he finds not indeed the 
only, but on the whole the best representa 
tive and illustration of his theory is Blake, 
As will readily be inferred from this, Mr, 
Dimsdale Stocker is much occupied with 
religion — in fact, devotes a good deal of 
space to animadversions on what he con 
siders the effete and the mistaken in that 
matter. The first chapter contains some 
promising observations, which, however, 
are not well carried forward. At nearly 
every point something disputable ig 
advanced; yet we find ourselves also occas 
ionally in full agreement with him, as when 
he works out the insufficiency of regard for 
mere fact, and of pursuance of so-c 
practical aims, as adequate explanation of 
the scientific spirit, and on the other hand 
reminds us that, as he phrases it, “ poetry, 
like all other art, constitutes an attem 
to express [not feeling only but] 
psychological totality.” 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante P. 160, col. 2, s.v. ee Anne is 
dead ’ 1. 4 of second reply for “ a Ballad in 
Perryman, and in ‘ Miscellanies,’ 1740” read a 
‘ Ballad’ of 1722 in Lady Pennyman’s ‘ Miscel- 
lanies,’ 1740. Ibid. 1. 6 omit “ on.” 

At ante p. 169—‘ The History of Tea *—last 
line of stanza quoted—for “So Ladies chuse 
your Lea” read So Ladies chuse your Tea. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free ot 
charge. Contributors are requested always w 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen answering a query, or referring to a2 
article to which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are Tr 
quested to out in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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